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LIBRARIES AND ADULT 
EDUCATION 





Extracts from Consultative Committee Report on Further 
Education for Adults 





IN VIEW OF THE submissions of the New Zealand Library 
Association to the Consultative Committee on further edu- 
cation for adults and the views of individuals on this ques- 
tion (NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, August, 1945), the findings 
of the Committee are of great interest to librarians. Para- 
graphs 113 to 118 inclusive are reprinted below. 


113. Relations with Libraries. We were impressed by the 
submissions of the New Zealand Library Association which 
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showed that irr the years since, the publication-of the Munp- 
Barr report in 1934, the library service has greatly extended 
its scope, more especially in the. small rural centres, and is 
now equipped to play an increasingly important part in 
adult education. It was pointed out that adult education 
needs the distribution of a considerable amount of study 
material, books, plays, music scores, films, gramophone re- 
cords, reproductions of works of art, and the like. On the 
distribution side the library service is equipped to meet the 
needs of individuals and groups for the raw materials of 
study. This applies not only to the main towns, but also 
to the small rural centres served by the Country library 
Service. 

114. It was further pointed out that a library service in- 
cludes more than the distribution of books. Already libra- 
ries act as’‘clearing houses for information on all manner of 
topics. * The librarian is not just a card stamper; he is a 
person who knows and studies the community. He must 
be able to estimate the needs of the people, to provide 
material in advance of need, and to find the means within 
the service of meeting all reasonable demands. The library 
service, it was said, has reached a point where it might well 
be extended to include information on educational facilities 
regionally available, * such as craft courses . . . correspond- 
ence study courses, summer schools, etc.’ Furthermore the 
library in the small rural centre is a natural meeting-place. 
Our witnesses gave examples of small country libraries where 
a fire is kept going all through the winter, where people 
meet in the evenings for discussions or card games, and 
where the periodical arrival of the book van is an event of 
major importance. Much more could be done, it was stated, 
if small townships were helped to provide themselves with 
better library buildings. The equivalent of a State house, 
built with movable interior partitions to allow of the appor- 
tionment of space to suit library and community needs, 
‘would never be wasted.’ 

115. Our witnesses stated that these wider functions of 
library work were being stressed in the newly established 
training school, and that it was reasonable to suppose that 
as time went on the trainees would be assisting in the smaller 
centres. Additional staffing would be necessary in centres 
where considerable library extension work was called for. It 
was proposed that this need be met in the following ways: 

(a) Where the services of a trained librarian could not be 

provided from local funds, the regional library ser- 
vice and the adult education authority should between 
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them arrange for the services of a librarian who would 
give part-time service to adult education. 

(b) In townships below the 1,000 population level, part- 
time librarians should be seconded through regional 
library service where extension work is required. 

(c) In towns at the 3,000 level a seconded librarian of the 
regional service should be made available. 

116. In brief, the Library Association proposes to develop 
library extension work by training suitable people and by 
encouraging them to undertake a certain amount of educa- 
tional work in addition to the usual services associated with 
a library. The Association doubts whether, for some time 
to come, this country will be able to provide and support a 
sufficient number of the trained community leaders required 
for any large development of community centres, and it con- 
siders that by making use of library extension in conjunc- 
tion with the services of adult education many of the prob- 
lems of community education can be solved forthwith. 

117. We are impressed by the possibilities of co-opera- 
tion between the library service and adult education and 
recommend that a close liaison both at the local and at the 
national levels be maintained. To facilitate liaison at the 
national level we recommend that the Director of the Na- 
tional Library Service (or his nominee) be given a seat on 
the National Council of Adult Education. We recommend 
also that, wherever their works lies, tutors keep in close 
touch with librarians and make full use of library extension. 
Needless to say, we agree that every reasonable encourage- 
ment should be given to local bodies to improve their lib- 
rary facilities so that the service given can be brought up 
to the best modern standards. 

118. We recognise that library service in the modern 
sense is an essential part of adult education and we welcome 
the suggestion that librarians may be able to organise study 
groups and discussion circles in their localities. Recognis- 
ing, however, that librarianship is a highly specialised occu- 
pation concerned with the ordering, cataloguing, and distri- 
bution of books, we would hesitate to recommend that the 
onus of organising adult education should be added to the 
duties of librarians. It cannot be stressed too often that the 
problem is one of securing the best possible distribution of 
adult education with the means at our disposal. There can 
be no completely tidy system; whether the needs of a com- 
munity are met by library extension or by visiting tutors, 
by correspondence study groups, by school extension, by the 
establishment of a community centre, or by any combina- 
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tion of these agencies, must be decided by the local com- 
munity in consultation with the regional adult education 
authority and the regional library system. 


MICROCOPYING TODAY 





New Zealand Problems and Possibilities 





READERS MAY recall Mr John Harris's timely article three 
years ago* on microfilm and its use in New Zealand at that 
time. What development has taken place since then? Al- 
though microphotography is being used increasingly for re- 
search purposes, his statement that ‘It is little used so far 
for the copying of material in our own libraries, whether it 
be to economise in space, to duplicate rare records, or to 
obviate the sending of bulky records on interloan,’ is still 
mainly true. While some librarians and many students have 
yet to appreciate the possibilities of microfilm for material 
not available in their centres, the reason for our slow pro- 
gress was partly the war during which it was difficult to ob- 
tain equipment and partly the still marked lack of a cheap 
satisfactory all-purpose reader. 

What has been js in Wellington since 1944, what could 
be done in this country with the aid of microfilm and the 
difficulties in the way of extending its use, it is the purpose 
of this article to examine. The number of available cameras 
and readers is increasing. The Dominion Museum has a 
miniature camera adapted for microcopying; the Aerodromes 
Branch of the Public Works Department installed a photo- 
record camera in 1945 while another is to be acquired by the 
Government Film Studios. The Alexander Turnbull Lib- 
rary has a Spencer reader, the National Library Service a 
Recordak Model C, while branches of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research have smaller readers of 
more limited use. : 

Perhaps the most extensive recent use of microcopying 
for research purposes has been made by the War History 
Branch of the Department of Internal Affairs. Two main 
classes of material have been transferred to microfilm; war 
diaries, the day to day record of 2nd N.Z.E.F., and special 
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papers borrowed from — individuals or obtained over- 
seas. Microfilm was of necessity adopted in the latter case 
simply because no other means of copying in a hurry was 
available. Altogether over three thousand feet of film or 
some twenty five thousand frames have been photographed. 
The copying of the war diaries of which an additional quan- 
tity had been done by Army Archives is an insurance against 
the loss or damage of valuable records of immediate neces- 
sity rather than the first step towards the use of microfilm 
as an aid in solving the storage problem. The films are 
stored in reels bearing the classification and serial number 
of the copy. Costs have worked out at 1/- per foot for photo- 
eraphing and 3d per foot for processing, or 2d to 3d a frame 
for the final negative. Copies of the film have been sent 
to Australia and the United Kingdom. 


A special problem has arisen in the case of important re- 
cords which have to be referred to frequently by narrative 
writers. Here it has been necessary to have full size prints 
made as constant reference to long runs of film has been 
found impracticable. The cost of enlargement, 1/6 to 2/6 
per page, is considerable (1/- was the Aslib wartime price), 
hut urgency and the shortage of typists made such enlarge- 
ments obligatory. Students elsewhere have been compelled 
to enlarge also and it seems to be a technical limitation ot 
microfilm that for certain key material some form of enlarge- 
ment or copying will always be necessary, where photostat is 
not initially practicable. 


Possible Uses of Microfilm 


In New Zealand microfilm could be used for inter-library 
loan, to obtain published and unpublished material not in 
the country, and to transfer important records, books and 
serials to film to reduce storage space. 

Its uses for inter-library loan would include rare or ex- 
pensive items such as early New Zealand and Pacific material, 
publications in constant use, newspapers and manuscripts. 
The advantages of microfilm in the handling of all these 
classes are so obvious that only the lack of equipment has 
really prevented its earlier use. 

If we examine the above classes further, it is at once ap- 
parent that there is a considerable amount of New Zealand 
material unique to each of the four centres, to go no fur- 
ther. Wellington is possibly more fortunate in its present 
holdings but as requests were satisfied by microfilm over a 
period of time, the discrepancies would be reduced. There 
is a further protection in that the rare copy which it is not 
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now possible to lend would by this means be duplicated. Pub- 
lications in ‘ constant use’ normally would be reprinted and 
obtainable through trade channels. However, in view ol 
the present acute shortage of reprints and few prospects 
of any early relief, the duplication of certain of these could 
be considered. Newspapers are an especially urgent prob- 
lem. It has been recognised as a priority microfilming job 
to get our early (and current) papers copied to take the 
pressure off the, in some cases crumbling, originals, and to 
make their contents more readily available. Those whose 
interests take them to newspaper files with notebook and 
pencil just dream of the day when on locating a reference 
it would be merely necessary to quote the date and from 
the filmed original a copy or enlargement could be pro- 
duced. At least one of the reasons for mutilation and the 
surreptitious use of the razor blade would be eliminated. 
Manuscripts if reasonably legible are equally practicable for 
inter-loan on microfilm. Now, like newspapers, they are 
impossible. There is a point here that some holdings 
may be considered outside such inter-loan copying either 
for reasons of library policy or from the terms of a bequest. 
Such difficulties can best be dealt with when encountered. 


For its general use in inter-loan microfilm requires suit- 
able cameras and readers accessible to the participating lib- 
raries. How good are our resources for such a service now? 
If they are insufficient what is the operating minimum? 
Cameras for a limited volume of traffic are available in the 
four centres where also is the basic minimum of readers. 
Some service therefore between these is immediately prac- 
ticable and should be started to gain experience and to 
demonstrate to other institutions the advantages of this 
medium. Ultimately readers should be in all the larger 
public and special libraries. While, as before mentioned, 
the best models are still expensive, cheaper machines are 
available. Caution is recommended in acquiring any but 
those which can be used for long periods without eye-strain, 
from which a type-written copy can readily be made by sit- 
ting at a typewriter at the normal position, and which handle 
film mechanically without scratching. 

The question of who is to pay for the film, the borrower 
or the requesting library, is related to the question whether 
a further copy is likely to be useful to either library con- 
cerned. A positive from the master negative costs about 
twopence per foot so that if the borrower wanted the film it 
would be relatively inexpensive to ensure that one or other 
of the libraries retained a copy. In practice there might be 
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a minimum service charge for any copying of say 2/6 al- 
though this would probably depend on the copying agency 
used. It would probably be initially sufficient to agree that 
the requesting library should meet the charge which might 
or might not be passed on to the borrower and that a positive 
or negative remains in the library system. An important 
point would be that the responsibility for meeting obliga- 
tions in the case of unexpired copyright should rest with the 
requesting library. 


Material not in the Country 


The second major possibility of microfilm, to obtain pub- 
lished or unpublished material not in the country, has 
greater problems. Let us first take published material. Is 
it better for libraries to approach the overseas publishers or 
holders of the original publications direct or to work 
through a central agency in New Zealand? Where the 
source is known, there is of course no reason why the lib- 
rary should not approach it directly. In many cases, how- 
ever, it will not be known, nor will it be possible to deter- 
mine when ordering whether a microfilm copy is obtainable. 
If the traffic grew to any magnitude, as it could well do, a 
co-ordinating centre here might have advantages especially 
if the majority of the orders for film were to be handled 
by two or three overseas agencies who might prefer to deal 
with one rather than a number of institutions here. 


The question of payment might well be thought to be 
similar to internal inter-loan; that is the requesting library 
or its borrower would meet the charge. However, it has 
been suggested that the obtaining of material not in the 
country is a national responsibility, that is a National Lib- 
rary Service responsibility. It is clear that there is some 
obligation here if only on the existing basis on which titles 
not located through Book Resources are considered for pur- 
chase by the National Library Service before being referred 
back to libraries. It does not appear that microfilm would 
mean “7 departure from this principle except in the case 
of periodicals where possibly more extensive runs could be 
held and acquired nationally. 


As this problem is particularly urgent in war-damaged 
countries it is possible that the Unesco Committee on Lib- 
raries and Museums will early make proposals for some inter- 
national agreement for microcopying, but that should not 
absolve us from making what arrangements we can now. 
A National Centre for Documenary Reproduction in Eng- 
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land recently advocated by Lucia Moholyt would help 
greatly. The Copyright position needs to be watched here 
as in the case of internal inter-loan. This is in fact the 
main difficulty and the need to ensure that the rights and 
responsibilities of all parties are safeguarded will mean that 
no speedy all-embracing service can reasonably be expected. 
During the war Aslib microfilmed out-of-print books upon 
the request of the publishers concerned. However as Lucia 
Moholy states ‘ It was carried out on the lines laid down in 
a joint Memorandum issued by the Society of Authors and 
the Publishers’ Association in consultation with Aslib.’¢ 
The agreement, first printed in The Bookseller for 27th 
July, 1944, is fairly long. Incidentally the cost of micro- 
filming a 300 page book was about 30/-. In the case of 
periodicals particularly those published by learned societies 
it would be much simpler to obtain microfilm copies. The 
whole question is one which the Association will have to 
consider very carefully. 

Unpublished material has to be approached differently. 
When in the form of scientific reports or theses, a direct 
request from the New Zealand library to the overseas insti- 
tutions would be most satisfactory. An important section of 
this category is official records and manuscripts relating to 
New Zealand. These are more clearly a national responsi- 
bility and while libraries and individuals in the interim 
must work through what channels they can, it may be hoped 
that the formation of a National Archives organisation will 
eventually enable a proper survey to be made and some 
comprehensive scheme of microfilming planned such as has 
been discussed in Australia. 


Storage Economy 


The transfer of bulky records to microfilm with the re- 
sulting economy in space is again more an archives matter. 
However there is a healthy conservatism in many institu- 
tions to prevent any hasty destruction of records until we 
have more widespread information on the technical stan- 
dards necessary to ensure lasting work. For librarians the 
possibilities lie mainly in the microfilming of books and 
serials. The need for a national ‘morgue’ to house stock 
for which there is littke demand has often been stressed and 
when this very necessary institution has been set up it might 
be possible for libraries to retain microfilm copies of books 


+“ Documentary reproduction.” Library Association Record 49: 39-41 
F ’47 


t“ Aslib microfilm service; the story of its wartime activities.” Jour- 
nal of Documentation 2: 158 D ’46. 
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known to be in national stock, subject again to the neces- 
sary copyright safeguards. The most spectacular solution 
recently advanced for this problem is of course Fremont 
Rider’s advocacy of microcards. Articles and entire books 
could be transferred to the backs of catalogue cards in micro- 
print form. The Microcard Committee of the Special Lib- 
raries Association met in New York in genes. 1945 and 
besides recommending procedures in other aspects of the 
proposal drew up a code for the manufacture and catalogu- 
ing of cards. The Committee is only an advisory body and 
it seems that the technical and commercial difficulties to be 
overcome are considerable. Recent speakers have been cau- 
tious in reference to any immediate development in this 
field. There is no doubt that far certain classes of material 
the microcard would be the ideal solution although the fine 
grained film to take the reduction of say a 300 page book 
on to a 5 x 3 card awaits commercial production. 

However, while overseas progress must be awaited here, it 
does seem that we have sufficient r peg and traffic to 
warrant the introduction of microfilm as an aid to inter- 
loan in the immediate future. 

A. G. BAGNALL 


LIBRARIES AND POST-PRIMARY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


I-—SCHOOL USE OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 





Mary S. Frankish 





WITH THE INCLUSION of Social studies in the school syllabus, 
more and more teachers are becoming aware of the inade- 
quacies of the school libraries, especially as pupils are now 
expected to do individual research into different aspects of 
history and geography in place of mass absorption of the 
same aspect. This pre-supposes a comprehensive book stock 
on which pupils may draw for information. No school lib- 
rary, even the best, can hope to be able to answer all the 
questions that will arise, so teachers and pupils must look 
further afield for their books. Public libraries, too, suffer 
from inadequacies of stock but when the school library is 
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supplemented by the public library the result is a little 


better. This, of course, is not a new idea but there may 


be help which the public library can give of which schools 


have not availed themselves. 


First of all the interest of the public librarian in the | 


school and its activities must be gained, so that he will be 
pleased to help in the search for the material needed. A 
co-operative librarian can be of great help and can save 
pupils from wasting time in fruitless search. The librarian 
may put aside books or periodicals which would be especially 
useful, draw the teacher's attention to a new book, suggest 
a source of material which has not previously been con- 
sidered or borrow a book from another library. Social 
studies is a subject which touches on all branches of know- 
ledge—economics, geography, pure and applied science, art, 
literature, history and biography to mention some. The 
librarian will know better what is available in these fields 
and can probably track down through his aids to book selec- 
tion just what is needed. 

If classes are doing special projects, it is best to let the 
librarian know some days in advance so that he can be pre- 
pared to recommend and lend certain books. If this is done, 
it will avoid overlapping with other classes which mighit 
require the same books. The librarian should know the 
number of children who will be doing the project, whether 
they are working individually or in groups, the degree ol 
detail required and the way in which the subject is being 
approached. Probably, a talk with the librarian prior to 
the use of the books will be the most satisfactory way of 
getting the desired result. 

To save time and to get the book realiy wanted, pupils 
should know exactly where the resources of the library are 
—they should be shown how to use the catalogues; the forms 
of entry by author, by title, and in large libraries by subject. 
should be explained; and an outline of the Dewey system 
of classification should be given either by the teacher or the 
librarian. A conducted tour of the library is advisable so 
that pupils can then go directly to the periodicals and their 
indexes, the vertical files and the quick reference shelves or 
to any other section they wish to examine. Above all, pupils 
should feel free to ask questions of the librarian who would 
do his best to help them get the required answer. 

If the library has no subject approach to its book collec- 
tion other than the Dewey system much more use will be 
made of printed lists of books. Such are the Wilson Child- 
ren’s Catalog, which comes out yearly in America, and lists 
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a wide range of books for children up to 14 or 15 years, or 
the Standard Catalog for public libraries and another for 
High School libraries (not altogether to be recommended 
for New Zealand use), both of which list, under subject, 
author and title, books which are considered worthy of in- 
clusion in American public and school libraries. From Eng- 
land each month come lists published by the National Book 
League with brief annotations as well. There are lists of 
books by subject, too—such as one on China, another on 
Agriculture—some of which will be found valuable. The 
librarian can probably help the teacher to find more infor- 
mation about these books and the standard of their writing 
from reviews in the Times Literary Supplement, Educational 
Supplement, Saturday Review of Literature, Listener or in 
the Book Review Digest which as its name suggests gathers 
together a number of worthwhile reviews. Bibliographies at 
the ends of books may also lead to the book that is really 
wanted. The Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences and the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica have comprehensive articles on 
cvery subject and their references will guide the reader to 
fresh material. A book like Lenrow’s Reader's guide to 
prose fiction will provide background reading in the Social 
sciences. Biographies, books of description and travel, folk- 
lore as well as fiction will help to round out this reading. 
It is a pity that at the moment there are few reliable guides 
to adolescent reading for New Zealanders. 

Periodicals are probably the best source of up to date 
material, but it would be a hopeless task to locate articles 
without an index such as the Readers’ guide to periodical 
literature. This covers a wide range of overseas periodicals, 
a list of which is given at the beginning. Through this index 
it can be soon found out whether any recent publication 
has contained an article on, perhaps, rubber production in 
Ceylon or the Education of Aborigines. There is also a 
New Zealand equivalent to this—the Index to New Zealand 
Periodicals which should be most useful. In this way back 
numbers of journals become a very valuable source of 
material not available in books. 

Libraries also accumulate their more ephemeral matter— 
cuttings from the paper, pamphlets and pictures in a verti- 
cal file arranged by subject—and this, too, can answer many 
questions. Besides this some libraries have a collection of 
art reproductions which can be borrowed. 


Schools should have a certain amount of their own refer- 
ence material—year books, directories, railway guides and 
atlases, but the public library should have more and it is 
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anxious that these should be well used. If the public lib- 
rary is free, it can request any book other than fiction which 
it does not own from the Country Library Service, and fail- 
ing that whether it is a free or subscription library it can 
borrow on Inter-loan from another library. 

Best of all a free library can also request from the Coun- 
try Library Service a loan collection of up to date books 
which would be of special help and interest to some pupils. 
It may be on Renaissance art, hand-crafts or agriculture in 
different parts of the world. Here again the librarian would 
be glad of suggestions on what she should request. 

With these available resources consulted, no school study 
should be held up long for lack of the right books. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


27th March, 1947. 
The Editor, 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES. 


We can, I think, be very proud of the fact that Mrs White’s book 
has been published jointly by the Association and by the Council 
for Educational Research. The joint publication is important be- 
cause it shows how successful Mrs White and Miss Harvey have been 
in interesting teachers in children’s reading. It would have been 
appropriate for an issue of NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES to have been 
planned around the publication of this book and it would have been 
a courtesy to Mrs White and a mark of appreciation of her work 
as a librarian, as a lecturer and above all as an advocate within the 
teaching profession of better reading for children. The good repu- 
tation of the New Zealand Library Association within the Educa- 
tion Department and among teachers, especially among primary 
school teachers, is due largely to the work whieh Mrs White has 
done, and it was partly due to the goodwill resulting from Mrs 
White’s work that the National Library Service could begin in Apri!, 
1942, a service to schools, 

Miss Harvey is the only person in New Zealand with equivalent 
training and experience and it would have been valuable to have 
had from Miss Harvey some notion of the difficulties which she and 
Mrs White had to face when they returned from America in 1937. 

We should, with the publication of Mrs White’s book, have taken 
stock of children’s library service in New Zealand and I think this 
could still be done with articles on the National Library Service 
schools section, on intermediate service and the problems of service 
to secondary schools, and on the development of city school services 
with the present inequality in government aid as between city and 
town. The Association should devote much more of its energy and 
more space in NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES to children’s service because 
it is here that we need rapid development. I understand that Miss 
Fleming while in America took a course of intermediate work; it 
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could be useful to have some suggestions for development of this 
work in New Zealand. 

Most librarians will I think agree that we have inadequately marke 
the publication of Mrs White’s book. It is unfortunate that the 
brief review by Miss Frankish got published before anything appro- 
priate could be organised. 


A. G. W. DUNNINGHAM, 
Dunedin Public Library. 


2nd April, 1947. 
The Editor, 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES. 


In the January/February issue of NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, is an 
item which invites comment. It is headed, with no other explanation, 


ABOUT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Then, after a space of several lines, comes the following rigmarole: 

White, Dorothy Neal. Wellington, New Zealand, Council for 

Education Research, in conjunction with the New Zealand 
Library Association, 1946. 222p. 

‘This book,’ we are informed, ‘should attract much favourable 
notice ...’ We glance up at the heading again and deduce that 
this is a book review. Reading further we find ‘ This book’ becoming 
in the second sentence ‘it’, and then inexplicably suffering a change 
of sex to ‘she’ which is maintained through the next sentence. In 
the following sentence ‘it’ (or ‘she’) becomes personified as ‘ Mrs 
White’. We look again at the heading and conclude that White, 
Dorothy Neal must be a book, a really remarkable book, because it 
‘covers nearly all the fields of human interest.’ 

However in the second paragraph we are back to the neuter ‘it 
and learn that ‘ . . . the material in this book . gathers together 
very capably the outstanding books in children’s literature .. 
Having recovered from this and stumbled over a redundant ‘ but’ 
the next sentence we are told that ‘Mrs White . . . discusses Sadan 
books worthy of mention, but she lacks a critical attitude towards 
their literary style...’ Our faith in the critic, already somewhat 
shaken, is not improved by the following sentence: ‘ Sufficient em- 
phasis is not placed upon really outstanding books, like “ The Hobbit,” 
which would distinguish them from second rate books cae 

By the time we are told, again with a misplaced pronoun, that 
‘Her own style verges on journalese at times ...’ we are, if we 
have any sense of literary grace, so offended by grammatical sloven- 
liness that the example of ‘ journalese’ produced as evidence comes 
as a pleasant relief. Here is good lively English all the more wel- 
come for its presence in a bibliographical work. It even preserves 
the rules of grammar. If this is journalese it is at least preferable 
to the language of its critic. And if ‘excellence of writing is surely 
the criterion of a book’ one may be excused for suggesting that it 
be the criterion of a review also. 

Dorothy White’s book has been considered worth publishing by 
two bodies, the N.Z.L.A. and the N.Z.C.E.R., who may be credited 
with some discernment. It may have faults which invite criticism. 
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But at least it deserves a review prepared with sufficient competence 
for one to have some faith in the reviewer. 
Yours, 
JOHN HARRIS, Otago University Library, 


EDITORIAL REPLY 


The Editor must apologise for any unintentional obscurity in the 
heading of the review aithough it is thought that the variation from 
the approved form was scarcely unorthodox enough to merit the 
term ‘ rigmarole ’. , 

The suggestions for a suitable number of NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES 
to herald the publication of About books for children would have 
been most welcome three months earlier on its appearance; the con- 
tributions would have been more welcome. 

The importance of the book was fully appreciated but although an 
approach was made it was not possible unfortunately to arrange an 
outside review. It was understood that one was coming from Dune- 
din but this did not eventuate. 

The review was written by the present lecturer in children’s litera- 
ture at the Library School. Whatever may have been the defects 
in style owing to that pressure of work which is liable to afflict the 
journalism of all but the most experienced—defects which would have 
been overlooked in a more favourable notice—Miss Frankish is at 
least entitled to a critical opinion in a field in which there are few 
competent to judge. 


NOTES FROM THE OTAGO BRANCH 


A general meeting of the Otago Branch of the N.Z.L.A. was held 
on March 12th, 1947. 

The Chairman, Miss Fache, extended the welcome of the Branch 
to two new members, Miss Tibbles and Mr Dowling. 

A discussion on the draft programme for Conference followed. 
Many amendments, including alternative sessions, were suggested. 
These suggestions, together with remits from the Branch, were for- 
warded to the Secretary. 

A general meeting of the Otago Branch of the N.Z.L.A. was held 
on April 1st, 1947. 

Miss M. A. Ronnie was elected Branch representative at Con- 
ference. 

The Chairman, Miss Fache, introduced Miss Jean Norrie who spoke 
on the development of hospital library service in the United States 
and in New Zealand. 


STAFF NOTES 


DUNEDIN PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Miss N. Coates has resigned from the staff to take up an appoint- 
ment as Assistant Librarian at Ashburton. 
Mrs. Coxhead, Misses M. J. Munro, M. A. Ronnie, and D. M. Sher- 
riff have passed the examination on ‘The Book’ and Miss L. Bart- 
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lett has passed the final examination of the N.Z.L.A. General Train- 
ing Course. 
OTAGO UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

Resignations: Mrs Elizabeth Macnee who is taking an Arts Course 
and will fortunately still be doing part time work in the library. Mr 
Hector Monro, M.A., who has been appointed Assistant Lecturer in 
the Philosophy Department. Miss Joan Rey who joined us for the 
‘duration’ only. 

Appointments: Miss Margaret Hall, who was on our temporary 
staff last year to. be a Senior Assistant and in charge of Serials work. 


Distinctions: We have to congratulate two members of our staff, 
Miss Joy Robinson and Miss Ann Mackenzie, on passing the final 
examination of the N.Z.L.A. General Training Course. 


WINTER COURSE BROADCASTS ON LIBRARIES 


2YA’s Winter Course series for 1947 was opened by Wel- 
lington members of the Association who gave four quarter- 
hour discussions on The Library To-day. They talked about 
some general library problems to begin with—the question 
of whether smoking should be allowed in public libraries, 
for instance, led to a discussion of institutional atmosphere 
and how to prevent it—and then went on to describe in 
some detail how inter-loan and other methods of library co- 
operation work. The talks were aimed at those people who 
already know how to use books, but don’t know how many 


books they have access to. The final session replied to ques- 
tions which had been received from listeners as far apart 
as Russell and Otautau. The talks were recorded, and are 
available, if wanted, for re-broadcast. 


W. J. McE. 


UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION 


United Nations Week 


The United Nations Association of N.Z. is sponsoring a 
United Nations Week from June 8th to June l4th. A 
series of broadcasts, press articles, public meetings, displays, 
etc., is being arranged to interest people in the work of 
U.N. The Association would appreciate appropriate lib- 
rary displays wherever they can be arranged. 








RECENT NEW ZEALAND PUBLICATIONS 
Copyright List “Selections 


THE FOLLOWING list is a selection from the publications re- 
ceived by the General Assembly Library under Section 52 
of the Copyright Act. These publications will be incor- 
porated in the Library's 1947 select list of copyright publi- 
cations. 


Blair, Mary Ramsay Ellen . 

The land of Toi; a collection of fascinating historical stories, 
history and Maori legends of New Zealand. Gisborne, The 
author. (Gisborne herald, ptr.). Tip. plates, port. £1. 

Garrow, James Mitchell Ellis 
Garrow’s The law of trusts and trustees and the equitable doc- 
trines of election, performance, satisfaction, conversion, and 
marshalling . . . cumulative supplement no, 2, edited by J. D. 
Willis. Wn. Butterworth & co. xviii, 78p. £1/2/6. 

Gaskell, A. P. 

The big game and other stories. Ch. Caxton Press. 142p. 10s. 

Grayland, Eugene Charles 
Private presses, their contribution to literature and typography. 
Ak. Colenso press. xii, 32p. 

Harris, William John, comp. 

Guide to New Zealand reference material and other sources of 
information. Wn. N.Z. Library Assn. xiii, 101p. Cyclostyled. 

N.Z. Council of adult education. Consultative committee. 

Further. education for adults; report of a consultative commit- 
tee. Wn. The Council. 118p. 2s. 

N.Z. Expeditionary force, 2nd. Third division histories committee. 
Base wallahs; story of the units of the base organisations, 
N.Z.E.F. I.P. Wn. A. H. & A. W. Reed for the Third division 
histories committee. 256p. plates, ports., maps. 

N.Z. National employment service 
New Zealand; prospects of settlement. 32p. illus. 

Richdale, Lancelot Eric 
Podgy the penguin. Dn. Otago Daily Times and Witness news- 
papers. 16p. illus. 2/6. A story for children describing the 
habits of the bird. 

Landfall, a New Zealand quarterly. vol. 1, no. 1, Mar. 1947. Ch. 
Caxton press. 5s. per no. A literary review. . 


HUTT CITY LIBRARY 


The Hutt City Library went off the subscription basis as 
from April Ist. Representatives of the Association and cit 
libraries extended their best wishes to the Council and Sta 
at an informal gathering that morning. Months of plan- 
ning and work had gone into the change over and it is to 
be hoped that registrations will show the heightened inter- 
est of residents. 
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